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The impact of Sri Muthuswami Dikshitar (1775-1835) on Karnatak 
music today is as strong as it was during his life time. Dikshitar, as he is 
popularly called, Sri Tyagaraja (1767-1847) and Sri Syama Sastri (1762- 
1827) are the three great composers known as the Trinity of Karnatak music. 
After the heyday of the Vijayanagara empire, Tanjore became a leading 
centre for the patronage of art and literature under the Naik rulers (1570- 
1673) and the Maratha Kings (1676-1855). Music flourished in this kingdom 
and attained unparalleled heights of achievement during the period extend- 
ing approximately from 1750-1850 A.D. covering the lives of the three big 
Composers within its span. The works of these masters, which exerted a 
profound influence on the form and content of Karnatak music, were based 
On the Seventytwo melakarta system and hence it would be appropriate to 
consider them from this standopoint. And for a correct understanding and 
precise evaluation of the contribution made by Dikshitar, it is necessary to 
study his Kritis, not in isolation, but in relation to the basic aspects of the 
compositions of the Trinity as a whole, viewed in the proper prospective of 
the evolution of the music of the South from the mediaeval to the modern 
era. 


The method of classifying melas and their derivative ragas may be 
traced to Sri Vidyaranya (1320-1380) who mentions 15 scales and 50 janyas 
in his Sangita Sara. From his time the music of the South may be said to 
assume a homogeneous character and develop along well-defined lines. 
Subsequently Ramamatya gives 20 melas and 64 janyas in his Svaramela 
Kala Nidhi (1550). Venkatamakhi is followed by Somanatha who, anti- 
cipating Venkatamakhi, expounds a system of 960 melas based on Srutis, 
which was too abstract and complicated to be practical. In his Raga Vibodha 
(1609) he enumerates the 23 melas and the ragas current in his time. Govinda 
Dikshitar, the father of Venkatamakhi, in his Sangita Sudha ( 1614) refers to 
the system of classification according to the fifteen melas defined in the 
Sangita Sara. And it is to be noted that all these writers stopped with a 
description of the melas and ragas known to them. It was left to 
Venkatamakhi to devise a complete scheme of melas, in extension of those 
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extant in his time, which was to produce results of far-reaching impor- 
tance. 


Venkatamakhi’s treatise, the Chaturdandi Prakasika (1660), heralded 
the advent of the modern epoch in the history of Karnatak music through 
his scientific formulation of the 72 melakartas (primary scales) based on the 
12 notes of the octave. This has provided a new and remarkable system of 
not only classification but also the derivation of a very large number of 
useful and attractive janya ragas. Venkatamakhi was a towering personality. 
Not only did he describe the me/as prevalent in his time but in addition he 
worked out the entire group of 72 melas and the principles governing their 
exposition. In the ancillary work on me/as and ragas written in continuation 
of the Chaturdandiprakasika, he defined the lakshanas of the generic scales 
and their jany'a ragas in minute detail. And it is an astonishing feat that he 
achieved by composing /akshana gitas for all those scales and ragas, dexte- 
rously using the mneomonic syllables invented by him to indicate the diffe- 
rent Vikrta notes in the text of the Sahitya, showing brilliant command over 
the dhatu and matu of the gitas. 


Muthuswami Dikshitar’s work is based on the Jakshana as given in the 
Chaturdandiprakasika. The gitas of Venkatamakhi flower into magnificent 
compositions in his hands and they bring out the latent charm of the ragas, 
at the same time embodying the /askshana in the matrix of the /akshya 
fashioned by him through his own scintilating musicianship. A whole new 
world of melody hitherto unknow, is discovered by him in his kritis inter- 
preting the 72 scales in the form of Raganga-Ragas and their janyas. 


The Century following the appearance of the Chaturdandi prakasika 
was one of intense musical activity when talented composers and musicians 
of the front rank like Kasinathayya, Matrubhutayya, Virabhadrayya, Saran- 
gapani, Sonti Venkatasubbayya and Pachamiriam Adiappayya vied with 
one another in cultivating ragas in depth and bringing out new compositions. 
It was a period of experimentation, expansion and inevitable refinement 
and polishing of musical material. Melody types and basic forms of songs 
were acquiring shape, edge and finish at this time and in the field of theory, 
the melakarta system and the schemes of Janya ragas were also coming under 
the process of development, as the winds of change were blowing about freely. 
Another important work on the theory of Karnatak music, the Sangraha 
Chudamani, written by a scholar named Govinda, appeared at this time. 
It contained significant changes in regard to the concept of srutis in relation 
to the notes of the octave, the rules of the elaboration of the melakarta 
scales and the nomenclature of some Of the scales and ragas, at the same 
time adding a large number of janyas. This resulted in a freer exploitation of 
the scales and the infusion of many more beautiful janya ragas into the 
stock of melody types already in existence. The Sangraha Chudamani gives 
a parallel set of Jakshana gitas for the 72 scales, with different names for 
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these scales and similarly gitas for the janyaragas under each scale. Tyagaraja’s 
compositions, it is evident, are based on the /akshanas mentioned in the 
Sangraha Chudamani. This accounts for certain differences between Dikshitar 
and Tyagaraja in the employment of the 72 scales as Karta ragas and some 
Janya ragas; otherwise their approach is identical in theory and practice, 
especially in major and time-honoured ragas. Inn Dikshitar’s Melakarta 
Kritis, the scales figure as ‘‘ Raganga ragas’’, technically considered Sampurna, 
though they may contain varja or vakra prayogas in arohanx or avarohana 
in the case of vivadi melas. Such prayogas are used to avcid vivadiosha, 
according to the /akshanas difined by Venkatamakhi. But it is significant 
that /akshanas defined by Venkatamakhi. But it is significant that in 
Tyagaraja’s Kritis of this type, both arohana and avarohana are treated as 
Sampurna, according to the /akshana gitas of Govinda, Consequently, Dikshi- 
tar’s songs in many Karta ragas appear to be in janya ragas. 


Vivadi dosha, as explained by Venkatamakhi, indicates the dissonant 
effects produced by two notes in succession if they are separated by one 
sruti viz; Riga and Dha, Ni in the case of Suddha Svaras and among vikrtas 
Shatsruti Ri and Antara ga as well as Shatsruti Dha and Kakali Ni. Forty 
of the Seventytwo scales are affected by this conjunction of vivadi notes and 
Venkatamakhi’s dictum is that such notes are to be rendered with varja 
or vakra prayogas according to the rules laid down by him. In the light of 
the current theoretical interpretation based on the Sangraha Chudamani, 
such scales, treated in this manner in the gitas of Venkatamakhi, are not 
different from janya ragas. This, therefore, has a direct bearing on the Kritis 
of Dikshitar in these ragas. These scales are as Shown below:- Scales number 
1,2,3,4,5,6, (Chakra 1); 7, 12 (Chakra 11): 13, 18 (Chakra Ml); 19, 24 (Chakra 
IV); 25, 30 (Chakra V); 31,32,33,34,35,36 (Chakra V1); 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42 (Chakra VIII) 43, 48 (Chakra VII); 49, 54 (Chakra IX); 55, 60 (Chakra 
X); 61, 66 (Chakra X1); 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 (Chakra XI). 


Dikshitar has composed in all the 72 Raganga ragas of the Melakarta 
scheme. This is stated in his own words,” fgaafa crit <r wifedf “in 
the last kriti of the series,” »Jare wa AH in Raganga Raga 
Rasamanjari (Mela 72). These interpretations, which serve as models, are 
available to us in well preserved rescensions. The one striking feature is that 
there are no compositions by him in some melakarta ragas which are now 
very well known and have been made popular through Tyagraja’s Kritis 
viz., Kharaharapriya, Harikambhoji, Nata bhairavi, Kiravani , Gaurimanohari, 
Charukesi, Vagadheesvari, Bhavapriya etc. The reason is not difficult to locate. 
Dikshitar adhered strictly to Venkatamakhi’s Raganga scheme, under which 
the Raganga raga tookits name froma prominent raga ofthe particular genre, 
e.g., Sri, Kedaragaula and Ritigaula in respect of Kharaharapriya, Hari- 
kambhoji and. Natabhairavi (Melas 22, 28 & 20) and the scale in each such 
case was not treated as a raga. Dikshitar conformed to this rule and the defi- 
nitions giyen in the Chaturdandi prakasika. Hence the omission of these 
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ragas in his works which stands in sharp contrast with Tyagaraja’s achieve- 
ment in bringing them, out of the textual definitions, into the realm of 
practical music, for the first time, through his great kritis especially in 
Kharaharapriya, Harikambodi, Kiravani and Natabhairavi. Tyagaraja has 
followed the scheme of the Sangraha Chudamani and he has composed 
kritis in Mela Karta ragas with Sampurna Sancharas. Thirty two of his com- 
positions in Mela karta ragas are available and of them ten are in Vivadi 
melas \ike Vanaspati (No. 4), Manavati (No. 5), Rupavati (No. 12), Jhankara- 
dhyvani (No. 19), Mararanjani (No. 25) etc. The points of difference between 
Dikshitar and Tyagaraja mark the stage of music as it was expounded by 
Venkatamakhi, which the former followed, and the subsequent development 
in lakshya and lakshana as it took shape in the works of Tyagaraja. Syama 
Sastri is known to have followed the practice laid down in the Sangraha 
Chudanami. This contrast shows itself in the sruti values assigned to the 
svaras which are quite noticeable in important ragas which are current now. 
This is because the suddha scales of the two treatises differ as shown in the 
accompanying chart. 
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CHART 

Scale of Chaturdandi Prakasika Scale of Sangraha Chudamani 
Suddha Svaras Vikrta Svaras Suddha Svaras Vikrta Svaras 

1 Kaisiki Ni/Shatsruti 1 — 

Dha 

2 — Kakali Ni Ri 2 

3 — 3 — 
SA 4— Ga 4 — Chatussruti Ri 

5 — BS aos 

6 — 6 — Sadharana Ga/ 

Shtasruti Ri 

Ri 7— 7— 

8 — 8 — Antara ga 
ga 9 — Pancha Sruti Ri 9 — 

10 — sadharana ga/ Ma 10 — 

shatsruti Ri 

11 — Antara ga il — 

12 — 12 — Prati Madhyama 
ma 13 — Pa 13 — 

14 — 14 — 

155 — Dha 15 — 

16 — Varali Madhyama 16 — 
pa 17 — Ni 17 — Chatussruti Dha 

18 — 18 — 

19 — 19 — Kaisiki Ni/ 

Shatsruti Dha 

Dha 20 — 20 — 

21 — 21 — Kakali Ni 
Ni 22 — Pancha Sruti Dha 22 — 


(The numbers of srutis are given in the ordinal series). 


Suddha Vikrta Suaras Suddha Vikhta Suaras 
Svaras Suarvas 


Taking only a few of the marked differences in the sruti values of notes in 
wellknown ragas, as against Venkatamakhi’s assignment of Trisruti Ri and 
Trisruti Dha for Todi and Mayamalavagaula, Govinda has Dyvisruti Ri and 
Dvisruti Dha, both being suddha svaras according to him. For Kharahara- 
priya, Kambhoji, Sankanabharana and Kalyani, in the place of Panchasrutt 
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Riand Panchasruti Dha as fixed by Venkatamakhi, Govinda gives Chatusruti 
Riand Chatusruti dha. The same differences occur in Bhairavi, and it may be 
seen that current practice is in keeping with Govinda’s definitions, 


The total number of janyas listed by Venkatamakhi and Govinda are 
111 and 294 respectively and adding the melas, the former gives 183 lakshana 
gitas and the latter 366 in all. Certain janya ragas of Venkatamakhi are not 
to be found in Govinda’s Sangraha Chudamani e.g., Chaya gaula (15), 
Devaranji (15), Suddhamukari (1), Suddha Malavi (18), Suddha Vasanta (29) 
and Amrutavarshini (66). Many ragas of Govinda, which are now popular, 
are not mentioned by Venkatamakhi such as Phalamanjari, Suddhabangal, 
Abhogi, (22); Kiuntalavarali, Navarasakannada (28); Kolahala, Janaranjani 
(29) etc. But we are the richer for these differences as we have compositions 
by both the great composers in all these ragas. Apart from them, between 
Venkatamakhi and Govinda, there are differences in the names of ragas 
like Devakriya and Sarasvatimanohari (which indicate 2 different ragas) 
and variations in classification of ragas under melas e.g., Ahiri, Dhanyasi, 
under 20, Sahana under 22, and Saurashtra under 15 by Venkatamakhi. 
However one important point which should be carefully noted is that there 
is perfect identity between Dikshitar and Tyagaraja in their treatment of the 
well established prasiddha ragas typical of Karnatak music e.g., ghana ragas 
like Nata, Gaula, Arabhi, Varali, Sri, Ritigaula and so on and rakti ragas 
such as Begada, Nilambari, Asaveri, Atana, Natakuranji and Adhiri. In these 
ragas, both composers have left a rich legacy of outstanding ;ritis with 
complete agreement in Jakshya and lakshana. 


Dikshitar is a creative genius of the first magnitude. It is a truism to 
say that his kritis are replete with ragabhava. In them the sweep of the melody 
draws out the characteristic murchanas of the raga by a remarkable align- 
ment of eloquent jiva svaras and quintessential adhara gamakas. Dikshitat 
was a vainika (vina player) as well as a gayaka (singer), @fa% 714# as he 
calls himself, and this has had its own influence on his art. A complete picture 
of the raga is given, usually in his longer pieces, and the technique of alapa, 
in the light of thedefinition of Venkatamakhi as consisting of Akhiptika, 
Ragavardhani, Vidari, Sthayi and Makarini leading to the finale, is deftly 
and authoritatively used by Dikshitar in building up the composition. The 
pattern of the Kriti consists generally of the pallavi, anupallavi and charanam 
but sometimes a pallayi is followed only by a charanam. However, unlike 
Tyagaraja, Dikshitar does not repeat the theme of the anupallavi in the 
charanam. Syama Sastri follows his own course in this respect. Dikshitar has 
composed pieces in vilambita as well as madhya laya, though his metier is 
vilambita, with its leisurely gait and expansive movements gliding on towards 
vistas of glorious music, ethereal in their lovelinesss. These compositions aré 
characterised by a majesty and grandeur all their own. A wonderful balance 
is struck between the basic rhythm of a Kriti and the lively flourish of the 

madhyama kala passages, at the end of the sections of the pallavi, anupallavi 
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or charanam, as the case may be, resolving them into the dominant prelude 
of the opening bars with profound skill. 


The talas used by Dikshitar are the sapta suladi talas (or their deriva- 
tives like Khanda chapu and misra chapu). These talas became popular from 
the time of the early Haridasas of Karnataka, especially Sri Purandara Dasa 
(1484-1564); and the Desi talas mentioned in the Sangita Ratnakara and other 
works, based on matras and their own particular angas, receded to the back- 
ground along with the variegated prabandhas constructed according to ela- 
borate rules, as they required a high degree of specialised knowledge on the 
part both of the audience for their proper appreciation, and of the composer 
for accurate presentation. In the works of the Tallapakkam composers led 
by Annamacharya (1408-1507), Narayana Tirtha (1580-1680), Bhadrachala 
Ramadas (1620-1680), Khshetragnya (1600-1680) and others, Adi and Misra 
chapu talas are used extensively, besides Rupaka and Jhampa talas. In the 
works of the Music Trinity these talas are employed with masterly control. 
Dikshitar, in addition, takes up Dhruva, Matya and Ata talasin the Nava- 
graha kritis; he has also some other kritis in Ata tala (e.g., Valmika lingam 
in Kambhoji and Sri Mangalambike in Kalyani), while Tyagaraja and Syama 
Sastri have not composed kritis in these talas. Dikshitar is fond of Tisra 


Eka in Vilambita laya. 


The stay of Dikshitar in Banaras for five years early in his life exposed 
him directly to the influence of the great system of Hindustani music and 
helped him to make a first hand study of its features. This obviously made 
a deep impression on him, for subsequently he utilised the knowledge thus 
gained in some of his Kritis. However, he did so within the confines of the 
system followed by him, achieving a fine synthesis as is evidenced in his great 
compositions “Cheta Sri Balakrishnam” in Dwijavanti (Jayajayananti), 
“‘Jambupate” in Yamunakalyani (Yaman Kalyan), “Parimala Ranga natham” 
in Hamirkalayani (Hamir with touches of Kedar), ““Rangapura vihara’” to 
Brindavana Saranga, “Sri Satyanarayanam” in Sivapantuyarali (Todi), 
“Nirajakshi” in Hindolam (Malkauns), ‘“*Panchasatpitha” in Karnataka 
Devagandhari (Bhimpalas) and “‘Sarasadalanayana” in Khamas (Khamaj). 
These are only a few examples and there are other pieces in this category. 
Dikshitar’s handling of vadi and smavadi notes in different sections of the 
songs in these ragas are strongly suggestive of similar usage in Hindustani 
music. It should be noted that while using Hindustani ragas Dikshitar sees 
that they are integrated into the tcxture of Karnataka Sangita and their 
individuality preserved within the context of their musical setting. Also it is 
possible to notice similarities between the structure of the dhrupadas of 
Hindnstani music (consisiting of Sthayi, Antara, Sanchari and Abhog) and 
that of some of his kritis in the development of the angas with suitable 


modifications. 


A vaggeyakara is a poet in a special sense. He has to write the lyric 
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and clothe it in melody. In the case of a great vaggeyakara the two elements, 
dhatu and matu, constitute an individsible musical entity, a fusion of verbal 
and melodic euphony, where the notes and words are blended together in 
perfect union as a flower and its perfume. Dikshitar was one such gifted 
vaggeyakara. Sanskrit becomes a powerful medium in his hands adding a 
lustrous timbre to the deep-toned music of his kritis. Alliteration, rhyme 
and a fluent and well-modulated diction endow his sahitya with a remarkable 
dignity and charm. The noble and iridescent words flow in sonorous cadences 
serving as a vibrant vehicle for the melody, marking out the rhythmic struc- 
ture in varied forms of enduring beauty. It is difficult to select illustrations 
as his works, throughout their entire range, are studded all over with such 
gems of sparkling brilliance. For rhyme and handling of madhyamakala 
take for example the familiar kritis and note the lilt of the lines: 
arama afafed ayaa aivafea Toais taagia gee <afa 
ghaatats frist aac araarfet 1 or 
Sans Tage ainda pegreata Gfadlfad faa arereqawey li 
Yatiis used felicitously as an embellishment and a classic instance, one among 
many, is found in the kriti “‘Tyagaraja yoga Vaibhavam”’ in Anandabhairavi; 
ara ag 
TIT GAT Tag 
we att aad 
am dag 
a4 


« 


q 


in the annpallayi illustrat as the qgeqaft (gopuchcha form) 
at 
THAT 
CAST THT 
TKaaST THAT 
Wad Wea FAST THT 
frarrenfe aaa aa SET HTT 


is an example of at at ag afa (Srotovaha form) in the charanam, both set in 
the same Kriti. And one might well pereeive a veritable flood of lovely word- 
sequences borne along a tide of sweet sounds constituting the raga base in 
the grand movements of the song (in Atana), “Tyagarajs Tirajate” 

anya Yar Ueat efeaifrarisecst 

TARE TAIN aafee anfrast ast 

ATT Bvsreq Fay sfrarfer wast 

wir Tor ares Ht saa farses 
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Jayadeva is the composer par excellence who dominates the Indian 
scene by his splendid achievement of using Sanskrit for the requirements of 
music in his unsurpassed Kavya, the Gitagovindam, which sounds as much 
basically belonging to Hindustani music as it does to Karnataka Sangita. 
Later or Sri Tirthanarayana in his opera Krishnalila Tarangini, and Sri 
Sadasiva Brahmendra and Margadarsi Sesha Ayyangar (Circ. 17th Century) 
used Sanskrit exclusively for their Tarangas and kirtanas. Dikshitar’s father, 
Ramaswami Dikshitar (1735-1837) was himself a famous composer who wrote 
his songs mostly in Telugu according to the vogue in those times and some in 
Sanskrit. Tyagaraja has a few songs in Sanskrit and so has Syama Sastri. 
But Dikshitar makes a deliberate choice of Sanskrit and proves himself to 
be an unrivalled master in this medium. By the use of Sanskrit for the com- 
position of Kritis, in the special sense in which DAatu and Matu are elabora- 
tely and intricately pieced together in terms of classical music, where each 
note, musical phrase and word of the lyric are treated according to a basic 
design, which is further systematically moulded into a complete composition, 
Dikshitar stands out as a colossus striding over the entire field of Karnatak 


Music. 


The range and variety of Dikshitar’s works is extraordinary 
indeed. “‘Srinathadi Guruguho Jayati’” ( st arnfa qeggt wafa ) in 
Mayamamalavagaula raga (corresponding to Bhairav of Hindustani music 
and standardised as the fundamental scale by Purandara Dasa for musical 
instruction in Karnatak music) was the first song to be composed by Dik- 
shitar. It was in praise of Sri Subrahmanya in the hillshrine of Tiruttani, in 
spontaneous response to His grace and it opened, as it were, the floodgates 
of Dikshitar’s poesy and music. The ‘vibhakti’ kritis (using the eight cases 
of the noun in Sanskrit) on this deity as well as Abhayambika, Nilotpalambika 
and Tyagaraja, the Panchalinga kritis, the Shodasa Ganapati kritis and the 
Navagraha kritis are amongst the major creations of Dikshitar. He adopted 
the mudra (signature) “Guruguha’’ to symbolise the source of his inspiration. 
In the Navavarana kritis, a group of eleven songs on Sri Kamalambika, the 
Supreme Mother, embodying her worship according to the Srividya cult, 
Dikshitar is seen at the summit of his creative power, which is manifested in 
all its splendour through some of the most poetic effusions and beauteous 
melodies which adorn our musical heritage. In these grou kritis, apurva 
ragas like Purvi, Salaga Bhairavi, Viravasantam, Rudrapriya as well as 
prasiddhabragas such as Kalyani, Kambhoji, Sahana, Todi, Bhairavi and 
Sankara hararam are portrayed with rare artistry and the construction of 
the pieces is of varied design enhancing the total musical effect in a powerful 
manner. In the series of eight kritis on Nilotpalambika we can again perceive 
the specticular display of the composer’s vast resources : the songs are in 
Ritigaula, Kannadagaula, Kedaragaula, Gaula, Mayamalavagaula, Pur- 
vagaula and Chayagaula, a veritable procession of Gaulas. Apart from these, 
there is a very large number of kritis composed on different occasions and 
at various places, mostly religious centres, bearing the unmistakable imprint 
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of the master. In the regions of music, unexplored upto his time, his achieve- 
ment is truly impressive. For instance, in Malahari Raga, which was known 
only through Purandara Desa’s ‘Pillaiyar’ (Ganesh) gita, he has composed 
the Kriti, “Pancha Matanga Mukha ganapatina” Yaatat ya waa fsar 
and similarly his songs in Padi (“Sri guruna’) and in Amrutavarshini 
(Anandamrtakarshini) are of definitive value. Dikshitar’s understanding of 
the ragas Sumadyuti (Simhendramacdhyamam), Chamaram (Shanmukhapriya) 
and Desi Simharavam (Hemavati) which were practically unknown in his 
time, and his depiction of these melody-types in excellent Kritis like “‘Kama- 
kshi’’, “Siddhivihayakam, “and Sri Kantimatim” respectively show his keen 
insight into their subtleties . It is noteworthy that he has more than one kriti 
in these, then unfamiliar and now very popular, ragas, drawing the utmost 
out of them. He is not content merely with Kritis, but the has composed 
Ragamalikas, unlike Tyagaraja and Syama Sastri, of which the Chaturdasa 
bhuvana rupa ragamalika, in 14 ragas, is noted for its architectural style and 
musical communication. A chowka varnam in Todi (Rupamu) and a daru 
in Sri Ranjani (Ni Sati daivamu) both in Telugu, and Manipravala Kritis 
(in a mixed linguistic form made of Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil) like “Sri 
Venkatachalapate” in Kapi indicate his creative activity outside the area of 
composition in Sanskrit. His restless urge for expression made itself felt in 
the Sanskrit word-settings he has given for a number of Western airs includ- 
ing the British National Anthem (for which the Sahitya begins with the 
words ( aad alfgat ait sama): in all of them we find his personal 
touch and gift for the glowing phrase and melodious diction. But above 
all these hundreds of songs, of various types and patterns, we could see 
his all time great compositions stand as shining monuments to his 
exalted genius, the ground kritis “Akshayalinga vibho” and Dakshinamurte” 
in Sankarabharanam, “Balagopala” in Bhairavi, “Sri Rajagopala’”’ in Saveri, 
“‘Meenakshi” in Gamakakriya, “ Arunachalanatham” in Saranga, “ Divakara- 
tanujam,, in Yadukalakambhoji, “Sri Matrubhutam” in Kannada, “Mamava 
Pattabhirama’’ in Manirangu and many more. 


The kritis of Dikshitar are set in a contemplative mood and are mostly 
in the form of prayers to the different deities of the Hindu pantheon. They 
are descriptive and invocatory in nature and are tone-poems which bring 
before the mind’s eye the myriad facets of the Supreme Reality as embodied 
in the Vedas, puranas, agamas, mantra sastra, Tantricism and other occult- 
lore in which Dikshitar was an adept, His songs evoke the same aesthetic 
response as the magnificant bronze image of Nataraja Siva at Tiruvalankadu 
or the Tripura Samhara fresco in the sanctum of the Brhadisvara temple in 
Tanjore. 


_ Bhakti is the keynote of Dikshitar’s kritis and he is motivated by the 
desire to worship the Almighty through music, nadopasana. Sometimes, 
in a song, he would express scorn for the favour of unworthy patrons 


(Hiranmayim in Lalita : ( fort weit aeranfe gaatrarsd aaa), 
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or chide the mind for its wayward course and suffering through illusion 
(Manasa guru guha rupam in Ananda bhairayi) but the general tenor is his 
absorption in the glory of God, which could be expressed only in terms of 
music. His attitude to religious doctrine is based on harmony where Dvaita, 
Advaita and Visishtadwaita get merged in transcendental self-realisation. 
Dikshitar touches the innermost chords of the human heart in his sublime 
philosophical kritis in which he signs of his ecstatic experience of the truths 
of Vedanta and the words of his lyrics are deeply inspired, echoing as they 
do the luminous utterances of Sri Sankara Bhagavatapada. The lover and 
the beloved become one and inseparable; and Dikshitar sings 


aft Taye aIaise AAG FaqTe Te Tarsg | (gfe) 
arr Harge atarhe fate Haat af t (az) 
aqattadr aefasiied wat reat 

ae fradaaa faaat gaye fre fafaradt u (Gortaa) 


The song of the soul surges to its crescendo in Anandesvarena (Ananda 
bhairavi): 


area sithadisha frarecetisfer aera Sister uu 


eee one eer wee oe vee 


The living tradition of the kritis of Dikshitar has fortunately survived 
through his descendants, the most important of them being Sri Subbarama 
Dikshitar (1859-1906), and the sishyaparampara consisting of renowned 
composers and vidvans like the Ponniah Billai Brothers (known as the Tanjore 
Quartette), as well as their contemporaries in the earlier part of the 19th 
century, and subsequently through performing musicians like Sattanur 
Panchanada Iyer, Tachur Singaracharyaulu (who also a composer), Veena 
Dhanammal, Nagasvara Vidvan Tiruppampuram Nataraja Sundaram Pillai, 
Tanjore K. Ponniah Pillai and others. The great vocalist Maha Vaidyanatha 
Iyer (1844-93) is believed to have arranged ‘sangatis’ (variations) for the 
famous song of Dikshitar, “Vatapi Ganapatim” in Hamsadhvani and this 
kriti almost always figured as the invocatory prelude in concerts ever since 
for nearly a century. The tune of this song, with the words beginning”, Lagi 
lagan pati” set by Astad Aman Ali Khan, son of Ustad Chajju Khan of the 
Bhendi Bazar gharana, has become popular among North Indian musicians 
and connoisseurs from about the first quarter of this country. During the 
last four or five decades Sri Ambi (alias Muthuswami) Dikshitar, son of 
Subbarama Dikshitar, and Sangita Kalanidhi T. L. Venkatarama Iyer had 
rendered yeoman service in propagating Dikshitar’s Kritis according to the 
sampradaya of the Dikshitar family and this work is now being continued by 
their disciples. And it is gratifying to note that the number of Dikshitar’s 
songs in the repertoire of musicians is on the increase at present. 
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It would appear to be necessary and useful at the present juncture to 
consider the current trends in the preservation and propogation of the Dikshi- 
tar and Tyagaraja and the turn they may take in future so far as may be 
foreseen. In this connection I may state that I have the privilege of belonging 
to the Neman Sishyaparampara of Tyagaraja and I am the representative 
of the third generation of this gharana (—my grandfather, Nemam Subra- 
mania [yer was a direct disciple of the Saint Composer—) and as such I 
would like to make a few observations on this subject in the light of my 
studies during my ‘gurukulavasa@ 


It is about 140 years and a little more than that since Tyagaraja and 
Dikshitar passed away. And in this period, several changes have occurred 
in the rescensions of their compositions, Strangely enough, this is more noti- 
ceable in relation to Tyagaraja in spite of several sishyaparamparas which 
have carefully preserved what they and studied. In the case of Dikshitar, 
the songs have been cultivated and handed-down with meticulous care by 
the members of his family primarily and a few Sishyas. This accounts for 
the homogeneity of the ‘patantara’ with negligible deviations made by con- 
cert-artists who make “adjustments” in tempo or add ‘‘adornments” in 
the shape of sangatis but who cannot take too many liberties by virtue of 
the infra-structure of the matrices of the originals. Notwithstanding this, 
one comes across a number of compositions which do not have the ring 
of Dikshrtar on account of weak or irregular rhymes and sahitya which sounds 
spurious; these are obviously the creations of imitations. Tyagaraja has 
not been lacking in such song-writers who borrowed his name. “(Vedalam 
Kodandapani” in Todi, once popular in concert-halls was not by him. The 
well-known pieces ‘“‘Natajana paripalaka” and “Needu Charanamale” in 
Simhendramadhyama are believed to be songs by K.V. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
the distinguished musician and musicologist. Similarly there is a question- 
mark regarding the Varali composition in the Pancharatna Kritis. In the 
“Tyagaraja Swami Kirtanas” published by Ramananda Yogi in 1912, only 
the text of the charanas of this kirti is geven without the svaras. In the “San- 
gita Sudhambudhi”, compiled by K.V. Srinivasa Iyeugar and published by 
M. Adi & Co. as late as 1955, there is footnote for this kriti stating that the 
Svaras of the charanas could not be obtained and only the words could be 
printed. Thelate Kirtancharya C.R. Srinivasa Iyengar, the doyen of the 
music-critics of the previous generation, gave me the information that 
the svaras which were being sung for this kriti were set probably by Pratapa 
Ramaswami Bhagawatar and that they were not by Tyagaraja. Again, the 
ragas of some songs of Tyagaraja have been changed, e.g., “Chetalara”’ 
from Nata-bhairavyi to Kharaharapriya, ran tneseoeincale from Shvadi- 
dhamargini to Purvikalyani, “Rajuvedalu” from Desyatodi to Todi, “*Nen- 
endu Vethakudura” from Karnataka Behag to Harikambodi and “Rama 
Neeyeda” from Dileevakam to Kharaharapriya. Some other compositions 
have strayed from their melakartas e. g., “Nadatanam” from gayakapriya 
to Harikambodi, and “Pranapatha” from Sulini to Sankarabharanam, But 
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all this is not so glaring as the change in the tempo and format of the grand 
piece in Vilambita laya (2 Kalai-Chouka Kalapramana), ‘“‘Sundari Nee” 
in Kalyani, which has been huddled into a madhya-laya frame-work of 
featureless incongruity in music-hall renderings. This fate has overtaken some 
other masterpieces in Kamada, Saveri, Arabhi, Darbar etc., the originals of 
which are fortunately preserved in our parampara. It is not usually known 
that Tyagaraja has composed beautiful chitta svaras for some kritis e.g., 
Endu Daginado’’, ‘“‘Needaga’’ and “Tappi brataki’’ in Todi and “‘Rare Sitar- 
amani Manohara”’ in Margahindola and so on, wherein his genius shines in 
all its brilliance. Dikshitar does not appear to have worked out this category, 
but his masterly svara-arrangements with matching sahitya may be seen in 
the series of svarasahityas based on Western airs and parallel permutations 
by him. 


One area of erosion which has been steadily at work down the years 
is the text of the songs. Here Tyagaraja has been affected more drastically 
than Dikshitar. The Sanskrit text of Dikshitar, surprisingly enough have 
proved to be a strong protective shell which could withstand the wear and 
tear to me. But not so those of Tyagaraja. The oral tradition of personal 
instruction and communication from guru to sishya has almost disappeared 
by the middle of this century and has given place to institutionalised musical 
education. The latter is not without its advantages in the present-day social 
melieu but the courses are compressed within a brief period of time, with a 
multiplicity of teachers and increasing dependence on the printed text and 
score. Herein lies the crux of the problem. Now Tyagaraja has been distorted 
in a number of ways. The “Nyavaharika” or colloquial idiom which Tyaga- 
raja used here and there for the purpose of poetic expression, with intense 
effect, has been “refined” in several cases into “correct”? grammatical 
versions, which has ruined the compositions. The following are some 
examples :— 


“Lekana ninnu” in Asaveri changed as “Lekaya ninnu” 
“Emanaticheyo” in Sahana changed as “Emanti ichedavo” 
“Koniyade Nayeda” in changed as “Koniyadedi Nayeda” 
Kokiladhvari 
“Chede Buddhimanura”’ in Atama Change as “‘Chededu Buddhi 
Manura”’ 


“Vihanasakoni”’ in Pratapavarali changed as “Vinayasa Koni” etc. 
The printed versions are bound to play a dominant role through educationa\ 
institutions in future and the only remedy seems to be to prepare variorum 
editions of authentic rescensions of Tyagaraja and Dikshitar and taped ver- 
sions by traditional exponents in order to build up standard reference lib- 
Taries. 


The effective range of the active utilisation of the entire output of the. 
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two great composers tends to get more and more restricted by the compul- 
sions of the concert-platform, where the familiar pieces which are the proven 
hits constitute the bulk of the fare, and linguistic excursions into new crea- 
tions by contemporary composers take a larger share of the repertoire at 
the expense of the classical heritage. It is the academic institutions are to a 
lesser extent recording organisations which are capable of altrumistic endea- 
vour, as well as radio and television, which may play a part in acquainting 
the music-loving public with the unfamiliar works of the Masters and save 
them from desuetude and oblivion. About 150 kritis of Dikshitar and twice 
the number by Tyagaraja may be considered to be the genuine living core 
left by the true exponents of the two systems and it is worth doing all that 
we can to preserve their real musical identity. 


Se a ee 
N.S, RAMACHANDRAN, well-known Musicolo, ist wi ly Dean of the Music 
Faculty, Delhi University, ae Rae 


